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New  Horizons  in  International  Air  Transport 


BY  HOWARD  P.  WHIDDEN,  Jr. 

ALTHOUGH  fighters  and  bombers  are  stealing 
the  headlines,  the  transport  plane  is  bringing  about 
a  revolution  in  the  field  of  transportation  as  pro¬ 
found  as  that  already  achieved  in  the  art  of  war 
by  military  aircraft.  The  importance  of  war  devel¬ 
opments  in  air  transport  can  of  course  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict 
international  air  transport  was  rapidly  expanding: 
between  1930  and  1938  world  route  mileage  more 
than  doubled,  while  aircraft  mileage  more  than 
trebled.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  in  this  war, 
the  airplane  has  for  the  first  time  truly  made  the 
oceans  and  continents  “one  world,”  to  use  Wendell 
Willkie’s  phrase.  Time  distances  between  key 
points  have  shrunk  from  days  and  weeks  of  land 
and  sea  travel  to  hours  of  flying  time.  In  the  post¬ 
war  years  we  can  expect  to  find  that  literally,  as  an 
American  advertisement  recently  put  it,  no  spot  on 
earth  is  more  than  60  hours  from  our  nearest  air¬ 
port.  The  United  States  Army  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  and  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  are  al¬ 
ready  flying  more  planes  over  more  miles  with 
more  cargo  than  all  the  pre-war  international  air¬ 
lines  in  the  world  combined.  In  view  of  these  de¬ 
velopments,  expansion  of  international  air  transport 
after  the  war  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  in  the  30’s 
can  be  anticipated. 

International  airlines  will  expand,  however,  only 
if  their  task  is  viewed  in  proper  perspective  by  gov¬ 
ernments  and  aviation  interests  the  world  over, 
and  if  expansion  does  not  become  the  subject  of 
international  wrangling.  The  present  transatlantic 
debate  over  command  of  the  world’s  peacetime 
skies  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  but,  if  it 
gets  out  of  hand  and  inflames  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  might  well  impede  not  only  plans  for  world 
security,  but  the  full  utilization  of  international  air 
transport  itself.  It  serves  no  good  purpose  for 
Americans  to  suggest  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  will  be  jeopardized  if  American  planes  do 
not  fly  anywhere  and  everywhere  after  the  war,  or 
for  Englishmen  to  imply  that  the  existence  of  Brit¬ 
ain  will  be  threatened  if  the  whole  Empire-Com¬ 
monwealth  is  not  an  exclusive  preserve  for  British 


airlines.’  The  issue  becomes  further  confused  when 
irresponsible  people  in  both  countries  bandy  about 
terms  such  as  “sovereignty”  and  “freedom”  of  the 
air.  Moreover,  failure  to  realize  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  potentialities  of  international  air  trans¬ 
port  will  tend  to  exaggerate  rather  than  eliminate 
present  barriers  to  its  development.  It  may  be  use¬ 
ful,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  practical  possibilities 
of  air  transportation  in  the  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  World  War  II,  before  discussing 
the  international  aspects  of  the  problem.  Through¬ 
out  it  is  assumed  that  a  reasonable  measure  of 
stability  will  exist  in  the  post-war  world,  and  that 
economic  rather  than  military  considerations  will 
largely  determine  the  expansion  of  international 
air  transport.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Axis  na¬ 
tions  will  have  little  or  no  part  in  the  initial  post¬ 
war  expansion  of  international  airlines.'* 

WHAT  FUTURE  FOR  AIR  TRANSPORT? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  today’s  far-flung  network  of  air  cargo  and 
transport  routes  is  dictated  by  military  necessity 
and,  in  many  cases,  has  little  connection  with  fu¬ 
ture  commercial  developments.  For  example,  a 
Great  Circle  route  which  is  valuable  now  to  move 
military  aircraft  or  cargo  from  North  America  to 
points  three  to  ten  thousand  miles  distant,  may  not 
be  at  all  profitable  in  peacetime.  Two  factors  enter 
into  this  picture.  First,  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world  lie  south  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  hence 
any  flight  near  the  North  Pole  would  have  a  “no 
traffic”  run  of  more  than  3,000  miles.  Alternative 
routes,  sacrificing  the  shorter  course  over  the  “top 
of  the  world,”  would  have  major  traffic  offerings  at 
intervals  of  1,000  to  2,000  miles.  The  second  factor 
is  the  ratio  of  pay-load  to  fuel  weight.  Domestic 

I.  See  in  particular,  the  sjiceches  of  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce  in 
tlie  Congressional  Record,  House  of  Representatives,  February 
9,  1943;  and  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  Parliamentary  Debates, 
House  of  Lords,  March  ii,  1943. 

I  a.  See  Edward  P.  Warner,  "Future  Control  Over  Cerinan 
Aviation,”  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  April  1943,  for  a  well 
reasoned  argument  that  while  Germany  should  be  permitted  no 
aircraft  industry,  it  shtmltl  be  allowed  to  buy  a  limited  number 
<>f  planes  for  essential  internal  and  external  services. 
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airlines  in  the  United  States,  carrying  20  passengers 
in  a  Douglas  DC-3  transport  on  a  500-mile  flight, 
have  a  ratio  of  approximately  5,000  pounds  of  pay- 
load  to  2,000  of  fuel.  In  considering  the  long  dis¬ 
tances  involved  in  polar  routes,  this  ratio  must  be 
reversed.  A  typical  present-day  transatlantic  air¬ 
craft,  for  example,  carries  roughly  18,000  pounds  of 
fuel  and  4,000  of  passenger  pay-load.  Non-stop 
ranges  of  3,000  to  4,000  miles,  while  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  technically,  will  hardly  be  profitable  for  most 
services  in  the  early  years  after  the  war.^ 

Passenger  planes  now  being  designed  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  fly  non-stop  from  New  York  to  London 
in  twelve  hours,  but  this  will  be  done  only  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  pay-load  to  fuel.  Since  the  same  plane,  mak¬ 
ing  three  stops  on  the  way — say  at  Newfoundland, 
Greenland,  and  Iceland — could  increase  its  pay-load 
sufficiently  to  reduce  fares  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cross  the  Atlantic  rapidly  enough  for  the  average 
passenger,  it  seems  likely  that  both  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  used.  Although  from  one  source 
come  predictions  of  a  $100  fare  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  another,  of  400-passenger  planes,  the  air¬ 
craft  flying  the  North  Atlantic  after  the  war  will 
probably  carry  40  to  50  passengers  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  about  $200  one  way.  Even  this  fare  may  not 
prove  possible  unless  the  planes  also  carry  mail, 
and  possibly  express  as  well.^ 

Cargo  planes,  so  far  as  they  operate  on  trans¬ 
oceanic  routes,  will  definitely  use  the  short  hops. 
It  may  pay  to  fly  jeeps  or  field  guns  across  oceans 
in  time  of  war,  but  it  will  hardly  be  profitable  to 
fly  electric  refrigerators  or  gas  stoves  this  distance 
in  peacetime — although  it  may  pay  to  fly  them  to 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  no  other  means 
of  transportation.  The  high  cost  of  air  freight  is 
striking:  the  present  cost  per  ton-mile  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  20  to  40  cents,  compared  with  esti¬ 
mates  of  one  cent  by  train  and  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
by  steamer.  Within  a  few  years  it  may  be  possible 
to  cut  the  ton-mile  cost  for  air  freight  in  half,  but 
this  would  still  be  many  times  the  cost  of  freight 
carried  by  sea.  For  this  reason  it  is  doubtful  if  on 
most  routes  anything  but  high-grade  gcxxls  of  small 
bulk  will  be  carried  extensively  by  air. 

POSSIBLE  POST-WAR  ROUTES 

The  routes  most  likely  to  be  developed  after  the 

J-  On  this  point,  sec  F.tiward  P.  Warner,  “Post-War  Transport 
Aircraft,"  Thirty-first  Wilbur  Wright  Memorial  Lecture,  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  in  London,  May 
J7)  1943  (mimeographed,  pp.  56-65).  To  be  published  soon  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  (London)  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences  (New  York). 

3'  While  special  services  carrying  mail  exclusively  may  well 
develop,  mail  contracts  will  probably  continue  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  profitable  operation  of  passenger  services. 
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war  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  first,  those 
served  before  1939  by  steamship  or  railway  service 
and,  in  some  cases,  by  airlines;  second,  those  which 
will  tap  new  territory  hitherto  not  served  by  any 
regular  transportation.  Routes  in  the  first  category 
will  probably  be  concerned  largely  with  passenger 
traffic,  mail  and  high-grade  express,  and  have  the 
daily  service  considered  necessary  for  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  by  most  airlines;  while  routes  in  the  second 
may  have  irregular  service,  but  offer  much  greater 
possibilities  for  air  freight. 

Among  the  great  trunk  lines  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  North  Atlantic  services — flown 
before  1939  by  Pan-American  Airways  and  experi¬ 
mentally  by  Imperial  Airways^ — will  be  by  far  the 
most  important.  Just  as  economic  and  cultural  inter¬ 
ests  led  to  the  heaviest  steamship  traffic  on  this 
route,  so  they  may  also  be  expected  to  promote  the 
most  extensive  air  service.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  airlines  will  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  first- 
class  steamship  passenger  traffic  between  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  But  since  about 
thirty  50-passenger  planes  could  carry  as  many  per¬ 
sons  on  the  North  Atlantic  run  to  Great  Britain 
as  were  carried  first-class  by  all  steamers  in  an  aver¬ 
age  year  between  1928  and  1938,  much  more  bus¬ 
iness  will  have  to  be  found  if  the  various  airlines 
now  planning  to  fly  this  route  are  to  realize  their 
ambitions.  The  airplane  should  of  course  create  a 
large  volume  of  new  travel,  and  prospective  services, 
such  as  that  proposed  between  Boston  and  Moscow 
via  the  Scandinavian  countries,  probably  will  open 
up  new  sources  of  international  traffic.' 

Next  in  importance,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  will  be  the  airlines  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Far  East.  Service  to  the  Southwest  Pacific 
will  undoubtedly  increase  considerably,  flying  the 
pre-war  Pan  American  route  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  and  the  present  route  through  Hawaii,  Can¬ 
ton  Island,  the  Fijis  and  New  Caledonia  to  New 
Zealand — and  to  Australia,  if  and  when  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  opening  a  return  service  from 
Australia.  But  assuming  either  a  general  transit 
agreement  or  separate  reciprocal  deals,  the  great 
new  development  will  be  the  “north  to  the  Orient” 
routes,  crossing  Canada,  Alaska  and  Siberia  before 
branching  out  in  China  and  finally  reaching  such 
points  as  Singapore  and  Batavia.  A  route  from 

4.  On  July  15,  1940,  American  Export  Airlines  received  tem¬ 
porary  certificates  to  fly  from  New  York  to  Lisbon,  and  that  line 
also  received  on  February  3,  1942  another  temporary  certificate 
to  fly  to  Foynes,  Ireland,  but  they  have  never  carried  mail  or 
received  any  mail  payments. 

5.  For  the  importance  of  air  travel  to  business  men,  especially 
exporters,  see  Oliver  J.  Lissitzyn,  International  Air  Transport  and 
National  Policy  (New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
1942),  chap.  3. 
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Chicago  to  Calcutta  running  directly  over  the 
North  Pole  may  also  be  feasible  in  the  future,  al¬ 
though  the  limiting  factors  mentioned  above  with 
regard  to  lines  crossing  polar  regions  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Operations  from  North  to  Central  and  South 
America — in  the  hands  of  Pan  American  Airways 
and  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  before  the  war — 
can  also  be  expected  to  expand  rapidly.®  Probably 
one  or  two  countries  in  Latin  America  will  wish 
to  run  parallel  services  to  the  United  States,  while 
an  airline  crossing  the  United  States  from  Canada 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  is  not  at  all 
unlikely.  At  the  same  time  the  transatlantic  ser¬ 
vices  from  Europe  or  Africa  to  Latin  America, 
which  were  in  German,  French  or  Italian  hands  be¬ 
fore  1941,  and  the  internal  services  in  Central  and 
South  America  will  be  of  considerable  importance.’ 

The  future  of  operations  in  Europe,  where  the 
German  Lufthansa  held  much  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  war,  can  hardly  be  predicted  at  this 
time,  but  services  originating  in  Europe  for  Africa 
and  Asia,  can  probably  be  foreseen  at  least 
in  general  outline.  The  line  from  London  to  Cairo, 
connecting  with  a  service  to  Khartoum  and  from 
there  south  to  Cape  Town  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  major  importance.  Extension  of  pre-war  ser¬ 
vices  from  Holland,  Britain  and  France  through 
the  Middle  East  to  the  Orient  and  Australasia — and 
possibly  the  opening  of  new  services  across  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  Far  East — can  also  be  expected, 
and  may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  service  from 
Britain  across  Canada  or  the  United  States  and  via 
the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Just 
what  European  or  Asiatic  operations  will  originate 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  what  services  China  will 
wish  to  promote,  it  is  too  early  to  say. 

Apart  from  these  major  trunk  lines  crisscrossing 
the  surface  of  the  world  and  supplementing  well- 
established  rail  or  sea  transportation,’*  there  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  be  a  growth  of  new  services  seeking 
to  develop  business  in  areas  where  there  is  little  or 
no  modern  transport  today.  The  pattern  of  this 
kind  of  promotion  has  already  been  laid  down  in 
northern  Canada  and  in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  other  areas,  for  example  Central  Africa, 
suggest  themselves  for  similar  development.  Many 
of  the  African  bases  and  air  routes  created  by  war 
necessities  may  prove  of  little  commercial  value, 
but  Allied  pilots  who  have  flown  these  routes  be- 

6.  Panagra  did  not  have  an  American  terminal,  but  carried 
much  traffic  for  Latin  America  originating  in  the  United  States. 

7.  For  the  whole  Latin-American  air  picture,  and  for  the 
break-up  of  German  and  Italian  lines  during  1940-41,  see 
William  A.  M.  Burden,  The  Struggle  for  Airways  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1943). 

7a.  See  map  p.  100, 


lieve  that  Central  Africa,  at  least,  offers  attractive 
prospects  for  air  traffic. 

IS  A  NEW  AIR  REGIME  NEEDED.? 

If  a  great  expansion  of  international  air  transport 
is  both  technically  and  commercially  feasible,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  problem  now  perplexing 
governments  and  aviation  circles  in  the  western 
democracies.?  Briefly  it  is  this:  will  the  existing 
system  of  international  air  law  permit  such  an  ex¬ 
pansion  without  delay  and  without  national  an¬ 
tagonisms,  and  if  not,  under  what  system  can  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  each  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  be  reasonably  satisfied.? 

There  appear  to  be  five  main  alternatives  for  the 
post-war  regime  governing  international  air  trans¬ 
port  operations:  (i)  a  renewal  of  the  pre-1939 
system,  which  involved  the  “closed  sky”  principle 
in  combination  with  reciprocal  agreements;  (2)  in¬ 
ternationalization  of  all  but  domestic  services;  (3) 
freedom  of  the  air  or,  in  other  words,  a  system 
roughly  analogous  to  peacetime  freedom  of  the 
seas;  (4)  freedom  of  commercial  air  transit,  that  is, 
freedom  to  cross  national  territories  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  stops  en  route,  but  not  the  right  to  pick  up 
commercial  traffic;  and  (5)  freedom  of  commercial 
air  transit,  coupled  with  an  international  allocation 
of  services.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  such 
a  division,  useful  as  it  is  for  clarity,  is  an  over¬ 
simplification,  and  that  each  of  these  alternatives  is 
susceptible  of  modification. 

I.  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  basic  principle  covering  international  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  is 
usually  known  in  the  United  States  as  “sovereignty 
of  the  air,”  and  in  Britain  as  “the  closed  sky.”  But 
since  “sovereignty”  is  a  legal  concept  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  modified,  and  nations  may  well  retain 
legal  sovereignty  while  at  the  same  time  agreeing 
to  limit  its  exercise,  the  term  “closed  sky”  is  a  better 
one  to  use  in  discussing  alternatives  for  the  future. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  two  international 
air  conventions  which  governed  international  avia¬ 
tion  before  the  war — the  Paris  Convention  of 
1919  and  the  Havana  Convention  of  1928 — the 
closed  sky  principle  had  become  firmly  established 
by  1939.*  Although  private  flying  was  left  relatively 
free,  the  operation  of  regular  international  transport 

8.  Although  in  practice  the  results  were  similar,  the  Havana 
Convention  itself,  in  contrast  to  the  Paris  Convention,  gave  as¬ 
surance  of  freedom  of  operation  for  international  airlines  among 
the  territories  of  the  contracting  states.  See  Edward  P.  Warner, 
“Tlie  International  Convention  for  Air  Navigation:  And  the  Pan 
American  Convention  for  Air  Navigation:  A  Comparative  and 
Critical  Analysis,”  Air  Law  Review  (New  York  University). 
July  1933,  pp.  321-308. 
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senices  was  subject  to  consent  of  the  nations  flown 
over.  Special  permission  was  required  not  only  to 
land  on  foreign  soil  for  purposes  of  discharging  and 
taking  on  passengers  and  cargo,  and  for  refueling, 
obtaining  repairs,  or  taking  refuge  from  the 
weather,  but  also  for  entering  or  passing  through  a 
foreign  nation’s  air  space.  As  a  result,  international 
air  services  came  into  operation  over  most  of  the 
world  only  after  hard  bargaining  between  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  rights.  For  Europe 
alone  roughly  loo  reciprocity  agreements  had  been 
concluded  before  1939.  Only  in  a  few  areas  of  the 
world,  notably  Latin  America,  was  it  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  foreign  air  companies  to  operate  services 
under  concessions  negotiated  directly  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments.  Except  possibly  in  these  areas,  the 
necessity  to  bargain  for  landing  or  transit  rights 
undoubtedly  had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  air  commerce,  and  routes  which 
were  promising,  both  technically  and  commercially, 
often  remained  unopened.^ 

In  the  face  of  these  obstacles  and  of  intense  polit¬ 
ical  rivalries,  the  government-supported  national 
air  corporations  of  Europe  were  forced  to  come  to 
terms  with  each  other  as  the  only  alternative  to 
ruinous  competition.  A  system  of  line  pools  with 
division  of  receipts — that  is,  a  separate  pool  for  each 
international  route — was  gradually  evolved.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Air  Traffic  Association  served  both  as  a 
clearing-house  for  the  pools  and  as  the  central 
agency  for  the  companies  in  matters  concerning 
general  organization  of  services  and  conditions  of 
carriage.  But,  notwithstanding  this  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem,  European  air  services  were  maintained  only 
by  means  of  heavy  subsidies,  and  the  air  network 
in  Europe  was  much  less  efficiently  organized  and 
much  less  economically  operated  than  the  domestic 
network  of  the  United  States.*” 

Under  the  closed  sky  system  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tension  of  international  air  transport  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  place  as  a  result  of  bargaining.  But 
in  the  early  stages  of  post-war  development  the 
closed  sky  would  inevitably  delay  expansion  of 
international  aviation.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  of  the  opening  of  some  of  the  new  Great  Circle 
routes  to  Europe  and  Asia.  To  take  a  specific 
example,  Chicago  and  Southern  Airlines  has  filed 
an  application  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  a  Great  Circle  route  from  Chicago  to  Singapore 
and  Batavia.  To  open  this  route  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  regime,  agreements  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
s'  O.  J.  Lissitzyn,  International  Air  Transport  and  National 
Policy,  cited,  pp.  396-402. 

10.  The  Bulletin  of  International  News,  “Air  Transport  and  the 
Future”  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs), 
December  26,  1942. 


eluded  with  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
France,  Britain,  and  Holland.  Each  of  these  na¬ 
tions  would  expect  rights  of  some  sort  in  return, 
and  any  one  of  the  group  might  be  in  a  position  to 
delay  the  service  until  it  could  take  advantage 
of  the  concessions  obtained.  The  whole  venture 
might  be  held  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  service  from  New  York  to  Britain  was 
reputedly  delayed  before  1939  because  Imperial  Air¬ 
ways  was  not  ready  to  operate  a  corresponding 
service  with  Pan  American  Airways.*”®  The  same 
considerations  apply,  to  mention  only  one  other 
example,  in  the  case  of  Northeast  Airlines’  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  route  from  Boston  to  Moscow. 

But  delay  would  probably  not  be  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  trying  to  break  the  closed  sky  sys¬ 
tem  by  individual  agreements.  International  rival¬ 
ries  even  sharper  than  those  of  the  pre-war  period 
would  no  doubt  develop  simply  because  the  world 
air  picture  has  been  altered  so  drastically  since 
1939.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  will  be  a 
peculiar  state  of  unbalance  between  the  interna¬ 
tional  regime  in  the  air  and  the  potential  sources 
of  new  operations.  As  a  result  of  war  activities 
the  United  States  will  be  producing  and  opierating  a 
great  proportion  of  the  transport  planes  on  the 
Allied  side,  and  wiil  be  anxious  to  play  a  much 
larger  part  in  international  air  transport  than  it  did 
Iiefcre  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opening  up  of  Great  Circle  routes  from  North 
America  to  Europe  and  Asia  will  be  placing,  in 
terms  of  the  closed  sky  principle,  a  tremendous 
new  premium  on  geographical  position,  in  which 
the  United  States  is  relatively  weak.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Canada,  in  particular,  will  have  gained 
from  this  development,  while  Britain,  with  its  far- 
flung  possessions  and  its  Commonwealth  connec¬ 
tions,  will  probably  hold  a  position  roughly  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  its  war-expanded  ambitions  in  the 
air.  This  means  that  the  old  system  of  bilateral 
bargaining  will  be  placed  under  extremely  heavy 
strain  as  the  United  States  tries  to  enlarge  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  an  air  world  greatly  expanded  technically 
but  still  restricted  legally.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  offer  the  greatest  single 
pool  of  passenger  and  cargo  traffic,  and  a  situation 
fraught  with  difficulties  can  be  foreseen. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  which  this  country 
finds  itself,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  now 
relatively  little  support  in  the  United  States  for  the 
pre-war  system.  Until  recently,  at  least,  the  influ¬ 
ential  publications  of  Henry  Luce  appeared  to  be 
backing  the  idea  of  breaking  through  the  closed 

loa.  O.  J.  Lissitzyn,  International  Air  Transport  and  National 
Policy,  cited,  p.  401. 
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sky  by  means  of  bilateral  deals,"  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  Pan  American  Airways  still  feels 
that  the  old  system  could  be  made  to  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  little  or  no  disposition  in  most  aviation  or 
government  circles  to  believe  that  the  best  course 
lies  in  this  direction.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  in  both  Britain  and  Canada, 
despite  their  relatively  advantageous  geographical 
positions  and  the  desire  of  an  imperially-minded 
group  in  Britain  to  use  this  position  to  establish 
“all  red”  routes  around  the  world,  that  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  can  only  lead  to  endless  friction  among  the 
United  Nations  in  the  post-war  period. 

2.  INTERNATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  WORLd’s  AIRWAYS 

Probably  the  most  sweeping  change  advocated  in 
air  transport  is  the  “internationalization”  of  all  but 
domestic  services.  Internationalization,  however, 
is  a  term  which  is  used  loosely,  particularly  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  it  needs  clarification.  It  can  mean  three 
things:  international  control  of  rates  and  subsidies 
through  an  international  authority  similar  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  United  States;  inter¬ 
national  ownership  of  ground  facilities;  and  actual 
international  operation  through  a  mixed  company 
employing  the  capital  and  personnel  of  several 
countries.  But  if  the  term  is  to  have  any  exact 
meaning,  only  the  last  can  be  considered  true  in¬ 
ternationalization. 

Even  in  this  sense  internationalization  could 
take  several  forms.  It  might  entail  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  corporation  in  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  most  of  the  United  Nations  govern¬ 
ments  could  be  expected  to  participate  as  share¬ 
holders,  or  in  which,  on  the  other,  private  com¬ 
panies  and  even  individuals  would  hold  the  shares. 
Or  it  might  take  the  form  of  a  “network  of  globe¬ 
girdling  airways,”  operated  by  the  air  arm  of  a 
United  Nations  peace  force,  as  proposed  by  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace."  But,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  organization,"  internationalization  of 
commercial  aviation  logically  carries  with  it  the 
principle  of  international  control  of  military  avia¬ 
tion  as  well.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Vice 
President  Wallace  proceeds. 

But  if  internationalization  appears  to  offer  def- 

n.  “The  Logic  of  the  Air,”  Fortune,  April  1943;  “Canada’s 
Air  Policy,”  ibid.,  May  1943;  “Air:  What’s  In  It  for  the  U.S.?” 
Time,  February  15,  1943. 

12.  The  American  Magazine,  March  1943. 

13.  Internationalization  on  a  regional  basis,  with  the  United 
States,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  exercising  chief  con¬ 
trol  in  their  rcsjxxrtive  zones,  has  been  discussed  in  Britain,  but 
see  The  Times  (London),  February  6,  1943,  for  opposition  on 
the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  geographical  delimitation,  the 
danger  of  inter-regional  rivalries,  and  the  division  of  the  Empire- 
Commonwealth  involved  in  regionalism. 


inite  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  interna¬ 
tional  security,  it  has  so  far  received  relatively  little 
support.  In  the  United  States,  Vice  President  Wal¬ 
lace  is  its  only  prominent  advocate.  In  Britain,  it 
is  true,  it  is  receiving  support  from  the  Labor  party, 
and  a  general  sort  of  approval  from  influential 
journals."  Reportedly  it  is  also  getting  more  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  by  the  government  than  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  But  British  aviation 
circles  do  not  appear  any  more  convinced  of  its  ad¬ 
visability  except  possibly  as  applied  to  Europe,*’ 
than  corresponding  circles  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  British  government  will 
sfwnsor  any  scheme  as  far-reaching  as  those  noted 
above.  There  is  even  less  support  for  outright  in¬ 
ternationalization  in  Canada,  and,  while  no  infor¬ 
mation  is  yet  available  as  to  the  Russian  attitude,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  interested  either. 

3.  FREEDOM  OF  THE  AIR 

A  regime  of  freedom  of  the  air  is  often  consid¬ 
ered  the  natural  alternative  to  the  existing  system. 
But  freedom  of  the  air,  one  of  the  most  abused 
terms  in  the  aviation  vocabulary,  can  mean  three 
distinct  things:  freedom  of  air  passage  or  transit, 
that  is,  the  right  of  an  aircraft  of  one  nation  to  fly 
over  the  territory  of  any  other  without  commercial 
stops;  freedom  of  air  facilities,  that  is,  the  right  to 
utilize  the  airports,  weather  repiorts,  radio  controls 
and  other  auxiliary  services  of  other  states;  free¬ 
dom  of  air  trade  which,  in  its  widest  sense  would 
permit  an  aircraft  to  operate  commercially  into, 
out  of,  and  within  any  other  nation.  But  if  the 
term  is  to  have  any  precise  meaning,  and  if  the 
present  identification  of  freedom  of  the  air  with 
“freedom  of  the  seas”*^  is  to  be  maintained,  only 
the  third  right  should  be  called  freedom  of  the  air. 
Even  here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a 
limitation:  on  the  analogy  of  freedom  of  the  seas, 
under  which  foreign  shipping  is  not  permitted  in 
the  coastal  trade  of  a  nation,  freedom  of  air  trade 
must  be  taken  to  mean  the  right  of  commercial 
operations  into  and  out  of  a  foreign  state,  but  not 
the  right  of  “cabotage,”  or  trade  within  that  state. 

Although  freedom  of  the  air  as  thus  defined  is 
analogous  to  freedom  of  the  seas,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  air  operations  it  would  involve,  if  left  with¬ 
out  further  limitation,  much  greater  invasions  of 
national  sovereignty  than  are  possible  under  free- 

14.  See  The  Times,  June  1  and  2,  1943;  The  Economist  (Lon¬ 
don),  March  6,  June  5,  1943,  but  neither  of  these  journals  ac¬ 
tually  contemplate  true  internationalization  as  defined  above. 

15.  Air  Transport  (London),  1943,  pp.  31-5. 

16.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  right  of  neutral  ships  in  time 
of  war. 
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dom  of  the  seas.  The  steamship  can  proceed  only 
to  points  on  the  shoreline  of  a  nation,  or  to  par¬ 
ticular  ports  on  navigable  rivers,  while  the  air¬ 
plane,  if  permitted  to  engage  in  the  pick-up  and 
discharge  of  passengers  or  cargo  at  any  airport  it 
chose,  would  be  free  to  invade  the  privacy  of  for¬ 
eign  soil  almost  without  let  or  hindrance.  For 
this  reason,  proposals  for  freedom  of  the  air  usually 
provide  that  countries  be  permitted  to  designate 
certain  prohibited  zones  around  areas  important  to 
national  defense,  and  some  go  as  far  as  to  suggest 
that,  to  maintain  security  and  to  avoid  dangerously 
large  traffic  over  certain  routes  and  particular  air¬ 
ports,  only  specified  routes  and  airports  be  opened 
to  foreign  carriers.  Assuming,  of  course,  as  some 
advocates  of  freedom  of  the  air  do,  that  complete 
disarmament  is  possible  in  the  post-war  world,  the 
question  of  security  would  disappear.*’ 

However,  the  basic  principle  involved  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  air  is  the  freest  ptossible  competition  in 
international  air  transport.  For  this  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  support,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  the  full  development  of  air 
transport — including  its  operation  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  basis — can  be  achieved  only  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
point  of  view,  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  open 
competition  might  bring  certain  serious  problems. 
If  American  services  could  operate  all  over  Asia, 
Chinese  services  all  over  Europe,  and  European 
services  all  over  North  and  ^uth  America,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  cut-throat  competition 
involving  rate  wars  or  subsidy  races.  When  it  is 
suggested  that  open  competition  in  the  air  would 
bring  the  benefits  enjoyed  in  ocean  transport  under 
freedom  of  the  seas,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
national  antagonisms  in  ocean  shipping  were  vio¬ 
lent  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  there  was 
some  danger  that  freedom  of  the  seas  might  come 
to  mean  freedom  to  indulge  in  state  subsidized 
competition.  The  differential  in  cost  of  operations 
—the  basic  problem  in  the  case  of  shipping  subsi¬ 
dies — is  not  nearly  so  high,  it  is  true,  in  air  trans¬ 
port,  and  some  observers  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  future  American  flag  carriers  will 
not  need  state  subvention  either  to  meet  costs  of 
operation  or  to  face  foreign  competition.*®  But 
unless  means  can  be  found  to  prevent  the  political 
use  of  rate  wars  and  heavy  subsidies,  freedom  of 
the  air  would  probably  bring  few  real  advantages. 

4.  FREEDOM  OF  COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRANSIT 

A  modification  of  the  freedom  of  the  air  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely  freedom  of  commercial  air  transit, 
deserves  consideration  as  another  alternative.  It  is 
a  principle  the  implications  of  which  are  entirely 


different  from  freedom  of  the  air  as  defined  above. 
It  involves  the  right  of  transit  over  foreign  territory 
and  the  use  of  all  necessary  technical  services,  the 
routes  and  airports  to  be  specified  by  the  country 
of  transit.  But  it  does  not  include  freedom  of  air 
trade  and  does  not  contemplate,  therefore,  a  com¬ 
mercial  regime  of  free  competition  in  international 
air  services.  Trading  rights,  or  commercial  out¬ 
lets,  would  be  negotiated  separately,  either  bilater¬ 
ally  or  multilaterally. 

This  principle  was  publicly  supported  by  an 
American  official  for  the  first  time  on  April  9,  1943, 
when  L.  Welch  Pogue,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  advanced  it  in  a  speech  at 
Minneapolis.  It  has  since  been  approved  by  eigh¬ 
teen  airlines  in  this  country,  and  by  a  large  part  of 
the  aircraft  industry,*^  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  United  States  will  back  the  principle  in  any 
United  Nations  discussions  on  the  future  of  inter¬ 
national  air  transport. 

If  universally  adopted,  freedom  of  air  transit 
would  mean  that  future  negotiations  for  interna¬ 
tional  airlines  would  lie  solely  between  the  nations 
to  be  served  by  such  lines.  For  example,  assuming 
a  service  from  New  York  to  Moscow  to  be  profit¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  traffic  between  the  two  cities, 
negotiations  of  a  commercial  outlet  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  make  this  service  possible.  The  compli¬ 
cated  and  tedious  negotiation  with  intervening 
countries  which  would  be  necessary  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  would  be  replaced  by  formal  notice 
that  transit  rights  would  be  used. 

Freedom  of  air  transit  would,  in  general,  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  great  nations  which  plan  to 
operate  extensive  international  air  lines.’**  Where 
they  could  make  use  of  freedom  of  transit  over 
many  countries,  the  small  nations  would  probably 
be  able  to  benefit  by  their  rights  only  in  one  or  two 
instances.’*  The  system  would  be  of  particular 
advantage  to  the  United  States,  which  has  rela¬ 
tively  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  geographical  posi¬ 
tion.  While  this  country  would  permit  transit  op- 

17.  Sec,  Waldcmar  K.'icmpfTcrl,  The  Airplane  and  Tomorrow’s 
World  (New  York,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  No.  78,  1943). 

18.  See  Lissitzyn,  International  Air  Transport  and  National 
Policy,  cited,  pp.  211-12. 

19.  In  joint  replies  to  a  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  questionnaire: 
filed  through  the  Air  Trans[K)rt  Association  by  American  Export 
Airlines  and  seventeen  airlines  which  were  engaged  prior  to  the 
war  in  operations  in  the  United  States  and  between  this  country 
and  Canada;  and  through  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  by  most  of  the  leading  aircraft  manufacturers.  See  Amer¬ 
ican  Aviation  Daily  (Washington),  May  20  and  June  9,  1943. 

20.  Holland  might  be  termed  a  great  power  in  this  respect. 

21.  By  making  commercial  outlet  agreements  with  large  coun¬ 
tries  small  nations  would  of  course  share  the  general  benefits 
from  cheaper  and  more  frequent  air  services. 
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erations  over  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  would,  in  return,  get 
freedom  of  transit  over  Canada  and  Russia  and 
over  the  world-wide  territories  of  the  British, 
French  and  Dutch  colonial  empires.  It  would  also 
find  it  easier  to  maintain  its  strong  position  in 
Latin  America  should  there  be  a  large-scale  growth 
of  Latin  American-owned  airlines  in  that  area. 
Britain,  too,  would  undoubtedly  gain  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  such  a  system,  particularly  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  and,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  possibly  in  the  Pacific  as  well. 

To  be  of  really  great  value,  however,  the  system 
would  have  to  be  almost  universally  accepted,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  means  of  a  multilateral  agreement  at 
the  close  of  the  war.^^  But  assuming  the  United 
States  and  Britain  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  is  the  rest  of 
the  world  likely  to  accept  such  a  principle.?  If  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  should  have  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  operate  extensive  international  services, 
would  it  adhere  to  this  system  unless  it  received,  in 
return,  compensating  advantages  of  some  kind 
from  the  other  United  Nations.?  Would  Canada, 
to  mention  a  small  nation  holding  a  strong  geo¬ 
graphical  position  relative  to  the  United  States, 
readily  see  this  position  wiped  out  unless  it  felt 
some  assurance  that  it  would  not  lose  out  in  the 
development  of  international  airlines  as  a  result  of 
its  acceptance.?  Would  the  small  nations  in  general 
willingly  limit  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  their 
air  space  without  assurance  that  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  regime  in  the  air  would  bring  with  it  some 
promise  of  world  peace,  not  simply  an  increase  in 
the  power  of  great  nations.? 

Actually,  freedom  of  air  transit  still  leaves  open 
the  whole  question  of  bargaining  for  commercial 
outlets.  Because  of  its  huge  market  for  interna¬ 
tional  transport,  the  United  States  would  probably 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  trading 
agreements  necessary  for  world-wide  services.  The 
same  would  be  true  to  a  lesser  extent  of  Britain, 
but  there  would  be  just  as  much  occasion  for  serious 
rivalries,  just  as  much  occasion  for  bargaining  over 
reciprocal  rights,  as  under  the  old  system.  More¬ 
over,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  smaller  na¬ 
tions  anxious  to  operate  international  air  services, 
and  in  a  position  to  do  so  under  the  old  system, 
would  be  able  to  realize  their  aspirations  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  more  powerful  rivals. 
Useful  as  freedom  of  transit  would  be  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  orderly  development 
of  international  air  transport,  it  appears  to  go  only 
part  way  in  solving  the  problem. 

22.  Such  an  agreement  might  be  expected  to  run  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 


5.  ALLOCATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTES 

Because  of  the  limitations  involved  in  freedom  of 
air  transit,  the  proposal  has  been  made  that  this 
principle  be  established  in  conjunction  with  an 
internationally  supervised  allocation  of  services.^^ 
Only  in  this  way,  it  is  suggested,  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  first,  to  gain  general  agreement  for  freedom  of 
transit;  and,  second,  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  of 
the  reciprocity  system.  The  apportionment  of 
national  shares  in  future  international  services 
would  presumably  be  decided  by  a  United  Nations 
air  conference,  and  might  be  put  into  effect  by 
world-wide  adaptation  of  the  system  of  line  pools 
which  was  used  in  the  European  air  before  1939 
or,  perhaps  more  simply,  by  the  allocation  of  speci¬ 
fied  services  to  each  nation.^^® 

Under  this  scheme,  however,  the  tendency  would 
be  for  the  countries  in  a  position  to  operate  exten¬ 
sive  services  immediately  after  the  war  to  divide 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  air  traffic  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  nations.  The  system,  therefore,  would 
have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  admission  of 
countries  temporarily  unable  to  participate  and  of 
newcomers  into  the  field.  Some  kind  of  interna¬ 
tional  body  with  authority  comparable  to  that  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
assure  this  flexibility.  In  addition  to  regulating 
rates,  safety  standards,  etc.,  this  international  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  have  to  make  decisions 
on  the  re-allocation  of  existing  traffic  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  routes.  In  exercising  this  function  it 
would  presumably  base  its  decisions,  at  least  in 
part,  on  an  international  principle  of  “public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.” 

The  great  question  regarding  the  scheme  is 
whether  the  countries  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
set  up  a  truly  international  board  with  such  broad 
powers.  Among  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  would  probably  be  the  least  ready  for  such 
a  move.  Although  Harold  E.  Stassen,  ex-Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  a  prominent  Republican  leader, 
has  proposed  a  United  Nations  air  authority  with 
powers  roughly  comparable  to  those  outlined 
above,^^  it  is  doubtful  if  thinking  in  American 
aviation  circles  has  gone  this  far  as  yet.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 

23.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  26,  1942,  cited, 
p.  1178. 

23a.  It  would  be  as  necessary  here  as  in  the  case  of  interna¬ 
tionalization  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  exclusive  “zones  of 
influence.” 

24.  “Wc  Need  a  World  Government,”  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  May  22,  1943.  See  also  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
“Freedom  of  the  Air — A  Momentous  Issue,”  New  Yorh  Times 
Magazine,  June  27,  1943,  for  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of 
such  an  authority. 
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Ithc  United  States,  in  return  for  general  acceptance 
of  freedom  of  air  transit,  would  be  prepared  to 
join  in  the  establishment  of  some  such  international 
administration  of  air  transport  provided  it  was 
given  as  great  a  voice  as  any  other  nation. 

FURTHER  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

Because  the  nature  of  the  regime  in  the  air  will 
largely  determine  the  respective  shares  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  country  in  the  expansion  of  international 
transport,  an  understanding  on  this  issue  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  But  there  are  several 
other  questions  which  will  affect  the  competitive 
position  of  the  nations  concerned,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  problem.  These 
are:  the  relative  resources  of  aircraft  and  personnel 
which  each  nation  can  muster;  the  disposition  of 
airports  and  navigation  aids  built  during  the  war 
on  foreign  soil;  and  the  future  relationship  of  gov¬ 
ernments  to  international  air  lines. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PLANE  PRODUCTION 

The  pre-war  balance  in  the  possession  of  trans¬ 
port  planes  and  operating  personnel  has  already 
been  drastically  changed  by  war  developments. 
The  United  States  is  now  building  and  operating 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  United  Nations’ 
I  long-range  transport  planes.  American  personnel 
is  gaining  invaluable  experience  on  many  of  the 
international  routes  likely  to  be  opened  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  after  the  war.  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  military  aircraft,  and 
until  very  recently  has  done  little  even  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  commercial  transports.^’  British  bomber 
production  may  well  be  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that,  however 
good  British  bombers  may  be,  their  conversion  into 
transports  can  be  no  more  than  a  stop-gap.  Unless 
the  war  lasts  several  years  longer,  Britain’s  recently 
established  R.A.F.  Air  Transport  Command  could 
hardly  hope  to  build  up  another  network  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Transport  Command  and  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  or  compete  with  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  advanced  planes. 

Although  the  British  are  now  receiving  some  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  latest,  American  planes  for 
their  transport  services,^^  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  way  can  be  found  to  counterbal- 

On  June  i,  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  initial  development  of  four 
transport  tyjws  was  being  started  in  Britain.  The  Times,  June 

2. 1943- 


ance  the  American  advantage  in  operational  ex¬ 
perience.  But,  with  respect  to  aircraft,  Britain  and 
the  other  United  Nations^^  will  naturally  expect 
that,  if  they  are  not  in  a  position  as  a  result  of  the 
war  to  build  planes  roughly  equal  in  capacity  and 
speed  to  American  types,  they  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  them.  Juan  Trippe,  President 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  has  recognized  this  fact 
by  urging  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  United 
States  make  available  its  best  transport  planes  to 
the  other  United  Nations  so  that  post-war  competi¬ 
tion  can  start  on  a  fair  basis.^®  And,  indeed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  avia¬ 
tion  industry  will  be  geared  for  a  production  so 
far  exceeding  our  own  needs  that  it  will  wish  to 
sell  abroad  as  extensively  as  possible.  If  a  policy  of 
restricting  the  export  of  transport  planes  should  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  could  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
accept  changes  in  the  existing  air  r^ime — such  as 
the  introduction  of  freedom  of  air  transit — which 
would  give  us  any  additional  advantage. 

WHAT  OF  WAR-BUILT  BASES  } 

Another  problem  which  has  arisen  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  division  in  the  United  Nations  war 
effort  is  that  connected  with  American-built  air 
bases  on  foreign  soil.  The  United  States  has  con¬ 
structed  these  as  part  of  its  contribution  to  a  United 
Nations  victory,  but  it  will  naturally  wish  to  have 
access  to  them  for  commercial  purposes  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  bases,  in¬ 
cluding  some  in  Africa,  will  have  little  post-war 
commercial  importance,  but  the  i8  American  air¬ 
lines  referred  to  above  have  urged  that  “many  air¬ 
ports  and  bases  throughout  the  world  which  have 
been  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  United 
States  funds  be  made  available  to  American  flag 
carriers  on  a  non-exclusive  basis.”^^  The  full  real¬ 
ization  of  this  aim  seems  extremely  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  it  is  part  of  a  much  larger  agreement 
designed  to  give  greater  freedom  in  the  air  gen¬ 
erally.  If  freedom  of  air  transit  should  be  put  into 
effect,  the  problem  would  probably  solve  itself 
automatically,  since  these  bases,  where  commer¬ 
cially  useful,  would  be  designated  for  international 
of)erations  by  the  nation  holding  sovereignty. 

With  respect  to  American  built  bases  in  Canada — 
a  small  number  compared  with  Canadian-built 

26.  The  opening  of  a  government  wartime  transatlantic  service 
from  Canada  to  the  Canadian  army  in  Britain  was  reported  in 
Ottawa  on  June  15,  but  it  is  not  clear  as  yet  whether  it  will  use 
American  or  British  planes.  Montreal  Gazette,  June  16,  1943. 

27.  See  the  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  March  27,  1943,  for 
the  Dutch  p)osition  on  the  question. 

28.  New  York.  Times,  May  20,  1943. 

29.  American  Aviation  Daily,  May  20,  1943. 
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airports  requested  for  use  by  the  United  States — 
there  is  a  definite  understanding  between  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
ownership  and  control  of  the  bases  and  all  im¬ 
movable  equipment  revert  to  Canada  six  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war.^°  Presumably  some 
similar  understanding  exists  between  Washington 
and  London,  since  Harold  Balfour,  British  Joint 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  told  the  House 
of  Commons  in  December  1942  that,  with  respect 
to  commercial  rights  on  bases  and  routes  in  British 
territory,  “all  bets  are  off  at  the  end  of  the  war.”^' 
Adolf  Berle,  American  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  International  Aviation,  further  clarified  the  situ¬ 
ation  when  he  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  February  15,  1943,  that  the  United  States 
had  not  seen  fit  to  demand  permanent  rights  either 
in  American-built  bases  on  foreign  soil,  or  bases 
built  with  lend-lcase  funds.  It  was  understood,  he 
explained,  that  agreements  would  be  reached  cover¬ 
ing  the  situation  “on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.”^^ 

Related  to  the  question  of  war-built  bases  is  the 
longer-run  problem  of  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  post-war  construction  of  airpiorts  and 
navigation  aids  on  the  territory  of  nations  unable 
for  technological  or  financial  reasons  to  make  their 
own  provisions.  In  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
weaker  nations  will  be  willing  to  have  the  great 
powers  build  facilities  and  exercise  a  large  measure 
of  control  in  their  operation.  But  if  this  is  not  the 
case  in  territories  where  facilities  are  essential  to 
the  opening  of  an  important  international  service, 
difficult  situations  will  arise.  Whether  or  not  the 
solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  internationalization 
of  ground  facilities  in  certain  areas  of  the  world, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  on 
an  international  level  in  planning  for  the  future. 

PRIVATE  OR  GOX'ERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  ? 

While  international  airlines  will  inevitably  be 
supervised  closely  by  the  government  of  the  state 
in  which  they  originate,  it  is  still  an  open  question 
in  some  countries  whether  they  should  be  privately 
or  governmentally  owned.  In  all  major  nations 
air  transport  has  been  subsidized  in  the  past  by 
the  state,  either  directly  or  through  air  mail  con¬ 
tracts,  and  subjected  to  measures  of  state  control 
sometimes  tantamount  to  complete  control.  For 
reasons  of  security,  trade  or  prestige,  air  transport 

30.  See  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Canada — 
Crossroads  of  the  Airways  (Toronto,  Behind  the  Headlines 
Pamphlets,  V’ol.  3,  No.  3,  1943),  p.  5. 

31.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  December  17, 
1942. 

32.  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  78th  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  209-46. 


has  in  large  measure  become  an  instrument  of 
state  policy,  and  no  flag  carrier  has  been  free  to 
pursue  a  purely  commercial  policy.  In  Europe, 
almost  every  nation  based  its  subsidy  arrangements 
on  the  amalgamation  of  its  air  companies  to  form 
a  national  corporation  having  a  practical  monopoly 
as  against  carriers  of  the  same  nationality,  and 
being  treated  by  the  state  as  its  “chosen  instru¬ 
ment.”  Only  in  the  United  States  was  private 
enterprise  permitted  for  long  to  develop  large-scale 
operations  with  a  relatively  free  hand,  and  even 
in  this  country  Pan  American  Airways  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  position  of  a  “chosen  instrument.” 

So  far  as  the  future  goes,  it  is  a  debatable  point 
whether  private  or  government  ownership  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
world’s  air  commerce.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
argued  that  only  with  government  ownership  can 
the  full  development  of  international  air  transport 
as  a  public  service  be  achieved  and,  on  the  other, 
that  government  ownership,  being  more  closely 
identified  with  national  prestige,  would  increase 
national  antagonisms  when  carriers  of  different 
nationalities  were  in  competition.  Certainly  there 
is  a  feeling  among  aviation  circles  generally  in  the 
United  States,  and  among  private  aviation  interests 
in  other  countries,  that  government  ownership 
stifles  initiative  and  weakens  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  using  it.^^ 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  in  the  United  States  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  continue  to  operate  international  as  well 
as  internal  airlines.  While  Pan  American  Airways 
might  be  willing  to  become  a  government-owned 
chosen  instrument,  pressure  from  American  Export 
y\irlines  and  domestic  operators — especially  the  Big 
Four^'^ — who  are  now  flying  many  international 
routes  for  the  ATC  will  probably  be  too  strong  to 
permit  of  their  exclusion.^' 

The  situation  in  Britain  is  by  no  means  as  clear 
as  in  the  United  States.  Although  at  present  Brit¬ 
ish  Overseas  Airways  Corporation — a  public  cor¬ 
poration  which  took  over  Imperial  Airways  and 
British  Airways  in  1940 — is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  overseas  commercial  operations 

33.  For  opposition  to  government  ownership  on  the  part  of  18 
American  airlines,  see  their  joint  answer  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  questionnaire  in  American  Aviation  Daily,  June  20,  1943: 
and  of  American  aircraft  manufacturers,  ibid.,  June  9,  1943. 

34.  American  Airlines,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air,  and  United  Air  Lines. 

35.  The  reported  decision  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Aviation  that  there  should  be  “no  monopoly  by  any  single 
United  States  air  line,”  and  that  “many”  companies  would  fly 
internationally  for  the  United  States,  docs  not  justify  fears  that 
the  government  favors  nationalization  and  might  even  continue 
the  operation  of  the  ATC  beyond  the  period  of  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation.  See  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  June  3,  1943. 
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from  Britain,  strong  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the 
government  to  permit  entry  of  private  operators 
into  the  field.  This  pressure  comes  particularly 
from  the  shipping  companies,  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  domestic  air  operators.  However,  it 
seems  rather  unlikely  that  the  British  government 
will  change  its  policy  of  having  only  one  chosen 
instrument,  although  possibly,  it  will  wish  to  use 
the  experience  and  connections  of  the  shipping 
companies  by  giving  them  some  share  in  BOAC. 

In  Canada,  the  government  has  designated  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines,  a  government  owned  company, 
to  fly  any  international  services  originating  in  that 
country.  But  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  a  branch 
of  the  privately  owned  world  travel  system,  is  not 
only  anxious  but  prepared  to  fly  internationally 
and  believes  that  its  steamship  connections  would 
give  it  special  advantages  in  international  air  opera¬ 
tions.  Although  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King’s 
statement  of  April  2,  1943  regarding  this  matter 
appears  to  be  quite  explicit,^^  unofficial  observers 
in  Canada  think  that  it  is  still  possible  that  CPA 
may  operate  jointly  with  TCA  in  international 
services  under  an  arrangement  leaving  substantial 
policy  control  in  government  hands. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
sets  up  international  services  they  will  be  under 
government  operation.  Whether  China  will  choose, 
should  it  enter  the  international  field,  to  use  both 
government  and  private  lines,  as  it  has  in  the  past 
for  internal  services,  is  by  no  means  clear  as  yet. 
Holland  will  presumably  use  KLM,  in  which  the 
government  holds  a  majority  interest,  as  its  chosen 
instrument,  while  France  may  be  expected  to  revive 
Air  France  and  possibly  Air  France  Transatlan- 
tique,  in  both  of  which  government  ownership  and 
control  were  substantial  before  1939.  Sweden  ap¬ 
parently  contemplates  entering  intercontinental 
operations  with  its  airline,  ABA,  under  joint  private 
and  public  ownership,  and  with  the  cooperation  for 
this  special  purpose  of  Swedish  shipping  companies 
and  other  large  business  interests.  In  Latin  America 
government  participation  in  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  is  widespread,  although  TACA  in  Central 

36.  Montreal  Gazette,  April  3,  1943. 


America  is  almost  wholly  owned  by  Lowell  Yerex, 
the  founder  of  the  system. 

Regardless  of  the  decisions  made  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  country,  it  seems  certain  that  a  mixed  pattern 
of  government,  joint  government  and  private,  and 
private  ownership  can  be  expected  in  the  post-war 
air,  probably  with  government  ownership  pre¬ 
dominating  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  But 
given  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  future  air  regime,  the  disparity  of 
plane  resources,  and  the  disposition  of  war-built 
bases,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  pattern  should 
impede  full  and  orderly  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  air  transport. 

CONCLUSION 

International  air  transport  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  profound  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  post-war 
world.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  air  has  suddenly  become  the 
determining  factor  in  human  affairs.  It  is  signifi-  1 

cant  that,  in  their  declarations  on  the  future,  neither 
President  Roosevelt  nor  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
has  mentioned  air  transport.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Allied  leaders  are  unaware  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  but,  in  all  probability,  simply  that  they  con¬ 
sider  it  as  one  aspect  of  much  broader  economic, 
political  and  military  problems.  So  far  as  air 
transport  is  a  matter  of  commercial  transportation 
it  falls  into  the  field  of  economic  reconstruction; 
so  far  as  it  is  a  political  question,  into  the  field  of 
post-war  political  relations;  so  far  as  it  is  a  military 
matter,  into  the  field  of  international  security.  If 
nationalism  should  reign  supreme  in  all  these  areas, 
air  transport  could  become  merely  a  weapon  for 
the  strong  and  a  scourge  for  the  weak.  But  if  the 
United  Nations  are  able  to  establish  a  world  order 
in  which  the  economic,  political  and  security  needs 
of  all  nations  can  be  reconciled  one  with  another — 
however  difficult  the  process  may  be — international 
air  transport  would  undoubtedly  be  governed  by  a 
regime  permitting  it  to  open  new  frontiers  for 
human  development  and  understanding.  Mankind 
would  then  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age — 
an  air  age — more  promising  in  terms  of  human 
welfare  than  any  in  history. 
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Routes  shown  on  this  map  include  pre-war,  wartime,  and  possible  post-war  services,  and  il¬ 
lustrate  pp.  91-92  of  this  Report. 

The  distances  given  below  are  for  routes  shown  on  the  map,  and  are  approximate;  where 
there  are  several  routes  between  two  points  the  distance  for  the  shortest  is  given.  All  distances 
are  in  statute  miles. 

New  York-London  .  3,400  Vancouver-London  .  4,800 

New  York-Moscow  .  4,600  Montreal-London  .  3,200 

New  York-Mexico  City  .  2,100  London-Moscow  .  1,600 

New  York-Rio  de  Janeiro  .  5,300  London-Cairo  .  2,200 

San  Frandsco-Auckland  .  6,800  London-Cape  Town  .  7,000 

San  Francisco-Manila  .  8,000  London-Karachi  .  4,000 

Chicago-Singapore  . 10,000  London-Darwin .  9,000 

Chicago-Calcutta .  8,000  Moscow-Karachi  .  2,600 

Vancouver-Sydncy .  7,800  Moscow-Chungking  .  3,700 
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